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Memorabilia. 


HE new number of the Journal of the 
British Society of Master Glass-Painters, 
besides many other good things, has an article 
on the Seasons in Domestic Glass by our 
correspondent, Mr. ERNesT A. KENT, F.S.A., 
which includes an illustration and descrip- 
tion of a most attractive roundel depicting a 
sower sowing his autumn seed. The figure, 
in yellow hose with bold black design upon 
them, in hood and jerkin and _ loose-topped 
boots, carrying the seed in a great leather 
pouch at his girdle, stands in a furrowed 
field where the seeds—of great size—all lie 
in orderly rows making a_ pattern—yellow 
blobs on brown ground. This roundel and 
two others, the work of some skilled English 
artist, has recently been acquired by the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum from the Girls’ 
and Infants’ School of St. Michael at Cos- 
lany, Norwich, where, with other glass, they 
had been inserted in window-panes of ordin- 
ary sheet glass. There is reason to think 
that the glass belonged originally to the Par- 
sonage which was demolished in 1851, and 
that it was placed in the school-house to pre- 
serve it. The school, occupying a site which 
is to be cleared as ‘‘unhealthy,’’ and itself 
not suited to modern educational require- 
ments, has now been given up and the build- 
ig sold to the Norwich Corporation. 

The Editor here begins a study of ‘ Curi- 
osities in Glass-Painting,’ and also continues 
his ‘ History of the York School ’—dealing 
in the present instalment with ‘ Favourite 
Subjects in York Glass’: St. William, with 
the numerous local touches for which his his- 
tory gives opportunity ; married saints and 
their families; subjects from fables, besti- 
ares and satirical use of animals in skits 
on religious and ecclesiastics. The first arti- 
cle, by the Rev. Christopher Woodforde, dis- 
cusses the mediaeval Schools of Glass-Paint- 
ing at King’s Lynn and Norwich. 


[> New York History for April Mrs. Jean- 
nette Edwards Rattray has a fine subject 
in the Off-shore Whaling of Long Island, of 
which the record, it would seem, runs from 
1640 to 1918. At first the whaling was a 
community enterprise; men were appointed 
to keep a look-out; anyone reporting to the 
town of Southampton that there was a whale 
ashore, was paid a reward of 10s., and all! 
the whales cast up were shared in by all the 
inhabitants. How important was the indus- 
try may be seen from the fact that debts and 
salaries were paid in whale-oil and whale- 
bone. It soon, however, passed into the hands 
of private companies, and with the fuller 
organization of the business, the improve- 
ments on the Indian methods and canoes at 
first employed, and the increasing adventure 
and prosperity, came the inevitable struggles 
with the Government over taxes. Mrs. Rat- 
tray, herself the daughter of a notable whale- 
man whose career stands recorded in a book. 
notes that what to the ordinary man’s sense 
is the overpoweringly nauseous smell] of whale- 
blubber is—like all other fishy smells—mosé 
agreeable to the whaleman, who felt himseli 
aggrieved by the removal of tryworks from 
his neighbourhood, as by deprivation of a 
pleasure. We are told, too, that young men 
who came ashore all spattered with whale’s 
blood after a kill, would forbear for some days 
to cleanse themselves, since this proof oi 
prowess won them admiration from the girls. 
Till within the memory of older men now liv- 
ing, Southampton owned six whale-boats, and 
the daily watch was kept up as it had been 
for two hundred years. But Long Island 
whaling has become merely matter of his- 
tory. The last time the whalers went off was 
ten years ago, but the attempt, like similar 
ones in the more recent years before it, was 
no more than a piece of fun. The whale was 
caught but let go again since he was “‘a little 
fellow,’’ not worth the killing. Mrs. Rat- 
tray appeals to the Long Islanders to collect 
what they can of whaling relics and whal- 
ing stories, for these are growing rare, and 
they represent a vivid phase of the life of 
bygone times. 


THE Cambridge University Press announce 

that Mr. C. P. Fitzgerald has written 
a biography of Li Shih-Min, founder of the 
T’ang Dynasty, which will be published in 
the autumn under the title ‘ Son of Heaven.’ 
The book follows closely the Chinese sources, 
and is the first study of the Emperor and his 
court which has appeared in any European 
language. 
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Literary and Historical | of whom had spent many years in the politi- 


Notes. 


COBHAM’S CUBS. 
(See ante pp. 254, 274). 
HE next encounter between Walpole and 


the Opposition was on a proposal of Pul- 
teney’s that the Prince of Wales should be 


granted an income of £100,000 a year from | 


the Civil List. The Government avoided 
defeat by a bare thirty votes, and Mr. 
Schutz, the Keeper of the King’s Privy 
Purse, was convinced that Lord Covhiam 
was the cause of all the trouble and had per- 
suaded the Prince to agitate for the 
£100,000. Throughout 1737 and 1738 the 
Cubs worried Walpole unceasingly over the 
usual topics—the Prince of Wales’s poverty 
and the standing Army—but in 1739 they had 
a nobler theme. With the aid of Captain 
Jenkyns’s bottled ear, and his (or somebody 
else’s) phrase that at the time of losing it 
he had ‘‘ commended his soul to his God and 


his cause to his Country’’ the Opposition | 


had hustled Walpole all unwilling intv a 
war with Spain. Admiral Haddock and his 
squadron were dispatched to overawe the 
Spaniards, who at once sought to arrange 
matters. Walpole, apparently convinced 
that Haddock’s cruises in the Mediterranean 
were the pinnacle of English naval glory, 
accepted the Spanish terms, and by the Con- 
vention of the Pardo made peace in return 
for a small monetary compensation for out- 
rages on British shipping. Walpole’s Con- 
vention was undignified and unbusinesslike : 
and it failed to prevent war. The Opposition 
was prompt to take advantage of its oppor. 
tunity. 
speech which closed amid an uproar of 
enthusiasm—redoubled 
Wales kissed Pitt in public. 


championship of the merchants. But Walpole 
managed to avert defeat, and Wyndham in 
disgust led the whole Opposition out of the 
House. 


They soon returned, but though Walpole’s | 


conduct of the war was manifestly incompet- 
ent, opposition seemed to be growing luke- 
warm. The explanation was simple: as 
Walpole’s government became weaker and 
more battered, and the Government obviously 
needed reinforcements, his opponents, some 


Pitt attacked the Convention in a_ 


when the Prince of | 
Pitt’s sugges- 
tion in this speech that the Colonists might | 
help us to fight our battles was as significant | 
and prophetic of his later policy as was his | 


cal desert, saw their chance of tasting the 
fruits of office. Pulteney and Sandys were not 
heard so frequently, while Carteret is known 
to have been in communication with Wal- 
pole’s henchmen, Newcastle and Hardwicke. 
But spurred on by Bolingbroke, Pope and the 
old Duchess of Marlborough—a curious trio— 
the Cubs held their ground and refused to 
be tempted. Their determined attack during 
the winter of 1740-41 on the conduct of the 
War rallied the Opposition once again. In 
February, 1741, the Patriots, including Pitt 
and Lyttelton, spoke to a motion for an 
_address to the King praying him to remove 
Walpole from his counsels for ever. The old 
| Minister replied with spirit. ‘‘ A Patriot, 
Sir. Why, Patriots spring up like mush- 
rooms! . .. It is but refusing to grant an 
unreasonable demand, and up starts a 
Patriot.’”’ Though the motion for the address 
was lost the Administration was in its death- 
agony. Walpole fought valiantly, but in 
May there was a General Election which 
_almost destroyed his great majority. His 
blood was up, and he faced the new Parlia- 
ment for two months; but after a debate on 
the Spanish War his majority was only 
three, and a few days later he resigned over 
an election petition. 

| The two years following the fall of Sir 
| Robert Walpole are a confused and difficult 
| period in the history of the Cousinhood. It 
| seems that Cobham and the miscellaneous 
conglomeration of Tories and discontented 
Whigs who composed the Prince of Wales's 
party pressed hard for the impeachment of 
the old Minister, summoning a great meeting 
at the Fountain Tavern in the Strand to 
demonstrate against him. But Walpole re- 
mained Minister ‘‘ behind the curtain” and 
the attempted impeachment came to nothing. 
Meanwhile the agitated statesmen who hac 
survived Walpole’s defeat were trying to 
form a Ministry. Eventually a Government 
was formed with Wilmington as its nominal 
head, though Walpole from his retirement 
seems almost to have been the real leader. 
The new Ministry was pitiably weak, so that 
it was found necessary to admit some of the 
_Prince’s adherents: thus the Cubs had their 
chance to take office. At first, however, their 
principles proved stronger than their tactical 
sense, and in April 1742, with their old 
grievance of the standing Army still in their 
'minds, they voted against a Government pro- 
posal to augment the Army Establishment 
“by 4.000 men; though all the rest of the 
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Prince’s supporters voted with the Ministry. 
This act of independence received its punish- 
ment two months later when Cobham at last 
made his terms with the new Ministry; for 
though Cobham himself was given back his 
old regiment and made a Field Marshal, the 
Cubs received nothing. It is not surprising 
that after this they became slightly disil- 
lusioned. Like the other Patriots they had 


honestly hoped that the fall of Walpole | 


would mean the end of corruption and of the 
rule of the old men; they now saw that the 
new Ministers were just as corrupt and less 
intelligent than the old. 

In addition to these public disappoint- 


ments the Cubs had suffered a personal loss | 
by the death of one James Hammond, who | 


had just entered Parliament as Member for 
Truro, and who was said to have died for 


love of Miss Kitty Dashwood, the toast of | 


the Oxfordshire Jacobites. The Cubs had 


no objections to the flirtations of their | 


friends with Jacobite beauties. In their 
disappointment these nominal Whigs were 
becoming exceedingly Tory. The connection 
with Bolingbroke was kept up. In August, 
1742, George Grenville, who was touring 


France for his health, was instructed by | 


Cornbury : 

Make. T pray you, my best compliments at 
Argeville. Make Lady Bolingbroke think well 
of me if you can. 

Lord Cobham’s own position was becoming 
complicated. Officially he was an ally of the 
Government, but according to ‘‘ Leonidas ”’ 
Glover, who knew him well, he was ‘‘ the 


secret life and spirit of the Opposition.”? He | 


disapproved strongly of Carteret’s adven- 
turous foreign policy during the War of the 
Austrian Succession. The Cubs, therefore, 
presumably under Cobham’s direction, were 
openly opposing the Ministry. There is a 
vivid description of the political atmosphere 
of the time in a letter of Richard Grenville’s, 
written in November, 1742. After saying 
that Lord Cobham and Lord Gower have re- 
fused an invitation to join the Cabinet, the 
letter continues : 

We have had very warm work in the House 
of Commons the first day upon the Address. 
Pitt spoke like ten thousand angels; your 
humble servant could not contain, but talked 
a good while with his usual modesty. Jemmy,1 
too, was all on fire, but could not get a place. | 
We divided 150 against 259. We reckon our- | 
selves, however, 200: and it is remarkable how | 
colloguing and flattering all the ministers are 


lJames, younger brother of Richard and 
George Grenville, M.P. for Okehampton. 


tc us, notwithstanding our impertinence. We 
understand it indeed, but had rather 
should behave so to us than we to them... It 
| was melancholy, but entertaining enough, to 
see them skulk in with their tails between 
| their legs, like so many spaniels. We shall 
| have a glorious day about the 16,000.2 We shall 
'then see who are Hanoverians, and who 
Englishmen. 


The anti-Hanoverian tone of this letter is 
worthy of Squire Western, and not at all 
_ What one would expect from a young Whig 
| politician: it shows how nearly the Cousin- 
hood was approaching the Tory opposition. 
On Dec. 9, 1743, the crisis came, and Cobham 
resigned his regiment. His letter to New- 
castle runs thus: 


|... Your Grace knows, that my opinion, 
from the time of sending out the English 
| troops, has always rolled upon the extreme 
difficulty of supporting the Queen of Hungary 
| by an English army in Upper Germany, or 
| of attacking France in her almost impene- 
| trable barriers of Alsace, Lorraine, and the 

Netherlands, without the concurrence of the 

Dutch, upon the foot of the last war. The 
| first of these cases existed last year: and the 

last, in the natural course of events, must be 
| the question for the ensuing campaign. 

My Lord, I cannot say, as things are cir- 
cumstanced, that it is fit for this country 
'to be making conquests on the Continent .. . 
Things appearing to me in this light, I must 
give my opinion against all measures which 
naturally lead us to take so dangerous a step, 
unsupported as we seem to be at present: so, 
as I have already felt severe marks of his 
Majesty’s displeasure for differing in opinion 
| with his Ministers, in Parliament, I hope it 
| will be construed an act of duty and respect to 
his Majesty if I prevent any more of them, 
by desiring that your Grace will be pleased 
to lay my commission of captain of the troop 
of Horse Grenadiers at his Majesty’s feet: and 
that you will do me the justice to assure his 
Majesty that from the time I had the honour 
to vote for placing the Crowns of these King- 
|doms on the heads of his Majesty and his 
family, have done everything that, in my 
conscience, I thought would make it sit easy; 
and shall continue to do so, the little time 
[ have to live. 


This letter is interesting both for its ex- 
position of an insular foreign policy, and 
for its close similarity to Pitt’s early views 
on continental wars. Indeed, it seems prob- 
able that Pitt learnt his early distrust of 
military adventures on the Continent from 
Lord Cobham. 


2 This refers to a proposal to send 16,000 
soldiers to the Continent, a proposal which 
was opposed by the Opposition on the ground 


| that the troops were being dispatched simply 


in order to fight the battles of Hanover. 
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For a year Cobham and his Cubs remained 
in open oppositign to the Government. In 
1744, however, Carteret, the exponent of the 
foreign policy which Cobham distrusted, was 
dismissed, and, after a great deal of 
haggling, the Cousinhood entered the so- 
called ‘‘ Broad-Bottom’”’ Ministry under the 
Pelhams, receiving a promise from the Duke 
of Newcastle that the interests of Hanover 
should be subordinated to those of England, 
and that they themselves should receive their 
share of office. Newcastle kept his promise : 
Lyttelton and Grenville obtained places on 
the Treasury and Admiralty Boards respec- 
tively, while Pitt eventually became Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland and Paymaster- 
General, though at first he was left out 
owing to his connection with the Prince of 
Wales. Cobham himself, who was over 
seventy. was too old for office. 

Under the new Ministry disaster followed 
disaster in the war with France, followed by 
the ’45 Rebellion. In the debates on this 
the Cubs showed their independence once 
again, when Pitt brought forward a motion 
to increase the strength of the Navy. It was 
a reasonable proposal, since there was some 
danger that the French might send _rein- 
forcements to the Pretender by sea, but it 
met with no support from the Ministry. 
Pitt found only thirty-six to join him in 
the lobby, being left, as Horace Walpole 
observed, ‘‘ with his words, his haughtinesses, 
his Lytteltons and his Grenvilles.’”” The 
Cubs found the strain of obedience more than 
they could bear, and at times their opposi- 
tion was merely factious: in December they 
opposed the dispatch of 6,000 Hessian troops 
to deal with the rebellion, on the ground 
that “ the national were the only constitu- 
tional troops.’”? It was rumoured that this 
impertinence would result in their dismissal 
from office, but they remained in place, and 
in uneasy alliance with the Ministry, until 
the death of Lord Cobham in 1749. So 
closely had Cobham bound his friends and 
relatives together that there is no record of 
any revolt from him. But after his death 
the group begins to break up, and_ the 
Cousinhood ceases to be a_ political force. 
The members tended to separate, and 
quarrels were not unknown, since all were 
becoming jealous of Pitt, and Lyttelton’s 
wife in particular had taken a strong dis- 
like to him. Drawing apart from Pitt, the 
other Cubs turned to their old ally the 
Prince of Wales, who was quarrelling afresh 
with his parents and the Ministry. The 


Prince amused himself by constructing 
imaginary ministries and conferring imagin. 
ary titles upon his supporters, but when he 
died suddenly in 1751 these honours became 
something of an embarrassment to their 
holders, since the King came to hear of them. 
Henceforth the Cousinhood, considered as a 
united body, disappears from the politics of 
the time: Cobham’s death and Pitt’s am- 
bitious imperiousness killed the association. 

The history of Lord Cobham and his Cubs 
leads to no startling conclusions. Neverthe- 
less, it effectively illustrates certain aspects 
of the eighteenth century. For instance, it 
confirms Mr. Namier’s thesis that between 
the years 1714 and 1716 the names ‘‘ Whig ” 
and ‘‘ Tory ’’ are almost valueless as politi- 
cal distinctions. Cobham, the son of a 
staunch Whig, and himself a Whig for the 
first sixty years of his life, is quite prepared, 
when his interests demand it, to ally him- 
self with the arch-Tory Bolingbroke. The 
varying fortunes of the Cubs also illustrate 
the point that the real political division in 
their time was between those who enjoyed the 
King’s favour and those who did not. 

Because they appear to have had no politi- 
cal principles, it is customary to condemn 
the men of Lord Cobham’s stamp as cynical 
and selfish. But it must be remembered that 
the century which preceded theirs had suf- 
fered from an overdose of principle. Move- 
over, if the aims of Cobham, the Grenvilles, 
and even, at times, of the high-souled Pitt 
himself, were factious, selfish, and super- 
ficial, yet their political shortcomings must 
be balanced against the fact that they and 
their fellow Whig oligarchs, rescued England 
from comparative barbarism. By their 
judicious patronage, they built up an archi- 
tectural and literary tradition which was 
the admiration of France herself, hitherto 
the acknowledged leader of intellectual 
Europe. Nor was their activity confined to 
patronage, for skill in architecture and 
poetry were not then the rare and specialized 
accomplishments that they are now: Lyttel- 
ton, for instance, was a_ poet, and Lord 
Temple a competent architect. From France 
the Whig nobles learnt the classical virtues 
of order, balance, and proportion, and they 
gave England the benefit of the classical 
tradition. It was no small achievement to 
make ‘“‘ Latin an English language, and 
Port an English wine.’’ 

C. D. Duttey. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN | 
TOMLIN. | 

(See clxii. 437.) 
LETTERS FROM TENNYSON AND AUBREY DE VERE 


p June, 1932, at the reference, I pointed out 
a series of letters from prominent English | 
and American authors to John Tomlin, an 
American minor poet and collector, which 
were published by him, or at least with his 
permission, in Holden’s Dollar Magazine, 
New York, 1848-1849. The most important 
of these letters are now reprinted. In 
general I follow the texts of the magazine, but 
in some cases changes will be noted—correc- 
tions of misleading misprints, apparent 
omissions, and the like. 

Most unusual is the letter from Tennyson, 
who was obviously decidedly pleased by a 
letter from ‘‘ the backwoods of Tennessee,”’ 
which were perhaps pictured over romantic- 
ally by Tomlin. It will be remembered that 
Tennyson rarely wrote for periodicals, and 
might have been displeased had he seen this 
in print. But the bibliographer must take it 
into account for all that, and surely it is a 
charming letter, unhappily without date, but 
no doubt written some years before its appear- 
ance in Holden’s for October 1849 (p. 618). 

Bokley Hall, Maidstone, Kent. [sic] 

My Dear Sir,—It gave me much _ pleasure 
to receive a token of approbation from a 
stranger in so remote a region of the world. | 
It is one of the privileges of this age that | 
men’s words can in a short time fly far and | 
touch distant hearts. | 


| 


1 would have answered | 
you sooner had I sooner received your friendly | 
letter: but you directed it to me “ London,” 
and London having two millions of people, it 
was not all at once that the post office found 
me out. I should like very well to shake 
hands with you on the banks of the Mississippi, 
that great river which | have often read and 
heard of and visited in imagination. In the 
meantime, since the Atlantic rolls between us, 
receive my good wishes given as warmly as if 

shook you by the real fleshy hand—and my 
thanks for your kindness in writing. 

Yours, faithfully, 

Alfred Tennyson. 


In this connection, a letter from Aubrey 
de Vere (Holden’s, August 1849, p. 460) is of 
interest, for it apparently shows Tomlin as a 
very early American admirer of Tennyson. 
Obviously Tomlin was fishing for literary 
gossip. 


Blanford Square, London, Aug. 29, 1843. 
My Dear Sir, — Pray accept my sincere 
thanks for the very kind and flattering letter 


which I received a good deal later I believe 


than [ ought, owing to its having to travel 
after me into the country. Some one has said 
that a book is a letter written to one’s un- 
known friends—mine at least has been fortun- 
ate in finding its way to one so willing to 
sympathize with the tone, and, as would 
hope, with the principles of the book, which 
are better than the manner in which they are 
expressed. 

From your allusion to Alfred Tennyson I 


| think it possible that you are not aware of his 


having published his works recently in two 
vols., the latter of which is wholly new, and 
the former partly so. His long silence, so 


| much to be regretted, is now broken, and I 


hope he will be induced again to give to the 
world some of those beautiful poems which 
are lying neglected in his desk. 

You are right in saying that we have more 
poetasters than poets as! yet—I have a great 
admiration for the latter class, and no intoler- 
ant feeling for the former, occupying, as I 
thing [| do, something like a middle position 
between both. We have, however, had some 


, excellent poetry of late from Mr. Milves,2 Mr. 


Hartley Coleridge, Mr. Bowing,3 Sir Francis 
Doyle, and some noble works from Mr. Taylor, 
whose last work, ‘ Edwin the Fair,’ you are 
doubtless acquainted with, as well as_ his 
former one, ‘Philip Van Arbalde,4 which 
has been republished in America. Thus we 
have, I thing,5 no reason to complain of poeti- 
cal barrenness—particularly when we con- 
sider that the public have grown of late very 
refractory in the matter of trying [buying] 
verses—whether from having grown too 
prosaic to read poetry, or so partial that 
evry man is his own poet. 

I remain, my dear sir, yours very sincerely, 

Aubrey de Vere. 


One suspects al] the words annotated are mis- 
printed. (1) and, (2) Milnes, (3) Bowring or 
Browning? It is a pity that this word should 
not be clear, for while Tennyson was known 
a little from reviews, Browning was rarely 
known so early. (4) Artevelde. (5) think.— 
I have given all the errors in this letter, 
since the change in parentheses is de Vere’s 
own. 


LETTERS FROM MACAULAY AND TALFOURD. 


Macaulay’s letter has an extremely cordial 
tone, but it must be remembered that it 
obviously replies directly to inquiries 
addressed to him by Tomlin, and probably 
the Tennessee postmaster offered to buy 
Macaulay’s next work. The offer to forward 
the History, in other words, was to order, 
rather than present the book. The text is 
from Holden’s for November 1849, p. 654. 

Edinburgh, June 2, 1845. 

Dear Sir,—Your kind letter of March 25th 
followed me from London to this place, and 
it is but this moment I have received it. 
thank you a thousand times for the kindly 
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tone of your letter, and for the good will you 
express for me and mine. 

The “Lays of Ancient Rome” are but 
trifles in their nature, and were wea in 
hours of relaxation from more arduous studies. 
That they have awakened in your heart a 
sympathy for the distant author is the best 
evidence of your own generous emotions, and 
the highest proof one can have that he has not 
written in vain. 

IT am at this time busily engaged on my 
History of England from the accession of 
James the Second When it is published, 
should I have an opportunity of sending you 
a copy, I will have a pleasure in doing it. 

Accept my best wishes for — future pros- 
perity and happiness and believe, dear sir, 
that I am am 

Yours truly, 
T. B. Macaulay. 

The following letter from Thomas Noon 
Talfourd appeared in Holden’s for November 
1848, p. 649. It is enclosed with a text of Tal- 
fourd’s ‘Sonnet composed in view of Eton 
College.’ It may be added this poem was 
pubished in Graham’s Magazine (xx, p. 5), 
Philadelphia, January, 1842, without men- 
tion of Tomlin, but with a brief introduc- 
tion which included a quotation from ‘* the 
letter accompanying the verses,’’ made up of 
two phrases from this letter, which are 
italicized in the text I give. This bit of 
evidence for the authenticity of the corres- 
pondence was overlooked in my _ earlier 
articles. 

Serjeant’s Inn, London, 11th August, 1841. 

My Dear Sir,—Having been on the circuit at 
the ‘time when your very kind and flattering 
letter arrived, [ only received it on my re. 
turn yesterday evening. Accept my heartiest 
thanks for the very great pleasure which it 
has afforded me. Although I cannot recognize 
in my own writings any merits which would 
seem to me to be capable of exciting such 
feelings as you have expressed, I am assured 
by that expression that there is in them some- 
thing of good, which, however humble in itself, 
is capable of attracting the sympathies of the 
good, and inducing them to 


their own affections. It is, indeed, an unspeak- 


fancy they per- | 
ceive excellencies which are only reflected from 


able satisfaction to find that I have been the | 
means of lightening in any degree, the long | 


and weary 


10urs which you must spend in | 


the solitude of your home;—yet perhaps | 


your life, associated with great and silent ob- 
jects, is sometimes more favourable to gener- 
ous thoughts and unselfish wishes than 


that | 


which [ lead in the midst of excitements and | 


struggles. [I wish L could increase my inter- 


est in your partial regard by conveying to | 
you any production of mine which you may | 
not possess,—but I am not aware of any chan- | 


nel of conveyance which would not be more 
costly than the gift would deserve. 


I trans- | 


cribe my last effusion—on an occasion very | 


dear to me—in the ies that it may not dim- 
inish the kind interest you take in my welfare, 
Believe me, my dear sir, yours faithfully 
and thankfully, 

T. N. Talfourd. 

SONNET 
Composed in view of Eton College after leav- 
ing my eldest son there for the first time. 
How often have lL fix’d a stranger’s gaze 
On yonder turrets, clad in light so fair, ete, 
ete. 
The text of the sonnet may be found in 
Talfourd’s poems. 


THomas OLLIveE Mapporr. 
(To be continued), 


THE ACCOUNT - BOOKS OF 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS THEATRE, 
1724-1727. 

220, 256, 272). 


(See ante pp. 


1726. 
Jan. 2. The Prophetess. 
Balance 341 1 «4 
Receipts 38 12 — 
Expenses 377 1 OF 
Jan. 3. Camilla. 
Balance 338 9 9} 
Receipts 62 5 — 
Expenses 389 12 7} 
Jan. 4. Hamlet. 
Balance 327 7 7% 
Receipts 35 13 — 
Expenses 268 5 7} 
Jan. 5. Camilla. 
Balance 332 12 73 
Receipts ah 
Expenses 356 10 3} 
Jan. 7. Confederacy and Apollo. 
Balance 329 7 34 
- Receipts 147 5 6 
Expenses 481 9 3} 
Jan. 9. Aesop. Benefit of Mrs. Rawlinson. 
Balance 334 3 9 
Receipts — 
Expenses 357 3 8 
Jan. 10. Henry IV. 
Balance 307 3 8} 
Receipts 28 7 6 
Expenses 352 8 0} 
Jan. 11. False Friend and Faustus. 
Balance 324 0 6} 
Receipts 15 
Expenses 376 4 04 
Jan. 12. Camilla. 
Balance 303 1 03 
Receipts 40 11 6 
Expenses 325 1 8} 
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13. The Mistake and Jupiter. 
Balance 284 10 23 
Receipts 
Expenses 335 10 73 
14. Measure for Measure. 
Balance 98 5 7} 
Receipts 
Expenses 425 19 73 
. 16. The Fall of Saguntum. = [New 
Production ]. 
Balance 374.19 73. 
Receipts 148 3 — 
Expenses 434 16 83 
. 17. The Fall of Saguntum. 
Balance 28615 8 
Receipts 56 5 6 
Expenses 540 15 7 
. 18. The Fall of Saguntum. For the | 
author. |[i.e., Philip Frowde ]. 
Balance 284 10 1 
Receipts 50 — 
Expenses 522 16 11 
19. The Fall of Saguntum. 
Balance 272 16 11 
Receipts 46 8 6 
Expenses 30113 7 
20. The Fall of Saguntum. 
Balance 255 5 1 
Receipts 50 6 6 
Expenses 500 — 3 
21. Fall of Saguntum. For the author. 
Balance 249 13 9 
Receipts 53 11 6 
Expenses 367 10 11 
23. Fall of Saguntum. 
Balance 313 19 5 
Receipts 50 8 — 
Expenses 345 16 7 
. 24. Fall of Saguntum. 
Balance 295 8 7 
Receipts 42 9 6 
Expenses 341 4 83 
25. Camilla. 
Balance 298 15 23 
Receipts 111 14 6 
Expenses 342 11 3 
26. Fall of Saguntum. For the author. 
Balance 230 16 9 
Receipts — 
Expenses 263 5 2 
. 27. Fall of Saguntum. 
Balance 205 14 2 
Receipts 45 17 6 
Expenses 241 13 10 
28. Fall of Saguntum and Apollo. 
Balance 195 16 4 
Receipts 
Expenses 365 13 6 
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| San. 51. Stratagem. 
Balance 295 11 6 
Receipts 40 7 6 
| Expenses 340 16 2 
| Feb. 1. Camilla. 
| Balance 500 8 8 
Receipts 
Expenses 356 8 8} 
| Feb. 2. Henry VIII. 
| Balance 249 5 8} 
Receipts 54 6 6 
Expenses 271 18 2 
Feb. 3. Recruiting Officer. 
| Balance 237 11 83 
Receipts 42 8 6 
| Expenses 260 16 03 
| Feb. 4. Busybody and Apollo. 
| Balance 218 7 64 
| Receipts 47 — 
| Expenses 385 19 0} 
Feb. 7. Oroonoko. 
| Balance 309 2 0} 
Receipts 2517 6 
Expenses 346 13 5} 
Feb. 8. Camilla. 
Balance 320 15 113 
Receipts 
| Expenses 352 5 1} 
| Feb. 9. The Mistake. 
Balance 283 5 14 
Receipts 21 2 6 
Expenses 306 4 103 
Feb. 11. The Prophetess. 
| Balance 291 12 103 
Receipts 47 10 — 
| Expenses 398 10 23 
| Feb. 13. Cheats of Scapin and Rape of 
| Proserpine. 
Balance 351 0 23 
| Receipts 261 12 6 
Expenses 396 19 103 
| Feb. 14. Cheats of Scapin and Rape of 
| Proserpine. 
Balance 180 7 4} 
Receipts 203 19 — 
Expenses 316 4 6 
Feb. 16. Country House and Rape of 
Proserpine. For Mr. J. Rich, as author. 
Balance 112 5 6 
Receipts — 
Expenses 252 16 10 


| Expenses include: To Mr. Grainger, Tailor, 

upon account, £20; To Mr. Boheme, the 

balance of his account to Saturday, February 
11, 1726, £28 7s. 6d. ] 


| Feb. 18. Aesop and Rape of Proserpine. 

| Balance 212 16 10 
Receipts 210 6 6 
Expenses 369 18 6 
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Feb. 20. Merry Wives of Windsor and Rape 
of Proserpine. 


Balance 159 12 — 
Receipts 208 10 6 
Expenses 442 19 8 
Feb. 21. Confederacy and Proserpine. 
Balance 234 9 2 
Receipts 40 — — 
Expenses 327 12 4 
Feb. 23. False Friend and Proserpine. 
Balance 287 12 4 
Receipts 204 16 - 
Expenses 355 8 1} 
Feb. 25. Mistake and Proserpine. 
Balance 150 12 13 
Receipts 204 12 — 
Expenses 349 18 0} 


Feb. 27. The Savage and Proserpine. For 
Mr. J. Rich, as author. 


Balance 145 6 03 
Receipts 
Expenses 185 18 2 
Feb. 28. Beggar’s Bush and Proserpine. 
Balance 145 18 2 
Receipts 154 18 6 
Expenses 623 — 9 
March 2. Busybody and Proserpine. 
Balance 165 2 3 
Receipts 191 10 6 
Expenses 247 7 6 
March 4. The Drummer and Proserpine. 
Balance oo 17 — 
Receipts 181 18 6 
Expenses 283 5 3 
March 6. The Savage and Proserpine. 
Balance 101 9 
Receipts 130 10 6 
Expenses 139 3 6 
March 7. Aesop and Proserpine. 
Balance 8 13 — 
Receipts 124 1— 
Expenses 255 18 — 


[The expenses include “to Mr. Crofts, 
mercer, upon account, £200 ”’ J. 
March 9. Match in Newgate and Proserpine. 


Balance 129 17 — 
Receipts 138. — — 
Expenses 314 8 11 
March 11. Recruiting Officer. For Mrs. 
Younger. 
Balance 126 811 
Receipts 40 — — 
Expenses 36 16 2 
March 13. Hamlet. For Mr. Ryan. 
Balance 196 16 2 
Receipts 40 — — 
Expenses 241 10 10 


March 14. Fond Husband and Proserpine. 


Balance 201 10 10 
Receipts 176 6 — 
Expenses 364 11 — 
March 16. Camilla. For Mrs. Barber. 
balance 188 5 — 
Receipts 40 — — 
Expenses 234 17 10 
March 18. Cartouche and Proserpine. 
Balance 194 17 10 
Receipts 166 11 — 
Expenses 563 9 8 
March 20. Measure for Measure. For 
Mr. Nivilon. 
Balance 196 18 8 
Receipts 40 — — 
Expenses 235 14 3 
March 21. Country House and Proserpine. 
Balance 193 14 3 
Receipts 122 6 — 
Expenses 288 14 14 
March 23. Country Wife. For Mr. Quin. 
Balance 186 8 1) 
Receipts 40 — — 
Expenses 212 5 2} 
March 25. Sham Doctor and Proserpine. 
Balance 5 2h 
Receipts 157 — — 
Expenses 373 7 0} 
April 3. Macbeth. For Mr. Boheme. 
Balance 216 7 0} 
Receipts 30 18 — 
Expenses 248 18 13 
April 4. Sham Doctor and Proserpine. 
Balance 218 0 14 
Receipts 96 10 — 
Expenses 520 4 34 
April 5. Confederacy. For Mrs. Chambers. 
Balance 223 14 3} 
Receipts 31 12 — 
Expenses 253 4 8} 
April 6. Camilla. For Mrs. Salle. 
Balance 221 12 8 
Receipts 
Expenses 242 12 4} 
April 7. Venice Preserv’d. For Mr. 
Walker. 
Balance 198 11 43 
Receipts 2 6 
Expenses 230 13 0} 
April 8. Match in Newgate and Proserpine. 
Balance 203 10 63 
Receipts — 
Expenses 406 6 8: 
April 10. Woman’s a Riddle. For Mrs. 
Bullock. 
Balance 211 3 8} 
Receipts 33 8 — 
Expenses 249 7 1 


April 11. Merry Wives and Proserpine. 
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Balance 215 19 14 April 29. Philip of Macedon. House 
Receipts 99 10 — Dismissed. | New Production]. 
Expenses 293 4 1} Balance 243.13 5 

April 12. Camilla. For Mr. Leveridge. Receipts pes 
Balance 193 14 14 Expenses 287 10 7 
Receipts 33.17 — May 2. Philip of Macedon. For the author. 
Expenses 229 11 63 [i.e., David Lewis]. 

April 13. Fond Husband and Prophetess. Balance 287 10 7 
Balance 195 14 63 Receipts §3 11 6 
Receipts 83 14 6 _ Expenses 316 7 6 
Expenses 243 18 03 May 3. Confederacy. For Mr. Wood. 

April 14. Prophetess. For Mr. Salle. Balance 262 16 — 
Balance 160 3 63 Receipts 3713 4 
Receipts 23 6 6 Expenses 284 12 8 
Expenses 182 10 53 May 4. Tunbridge Walks. For Mr. Hall 

April 15. The Rover and Proserpine. and Mr. Millward. 

Balance 159 311} Balance 246 19 — 
Receipts 75 14 6 Receipts o— 6 
Expenses 298 7 13 Expenses 268 12 4 

April 17. Jew of Venice. For Mrs. May 5. Sham Doctor and Proserpine. 

Berriman. Balance 260 11 10 

Balance 22212 7 Receipts 78 17 — 
Receipts 1616 6 Expenses _ 371 9 4 
Expenses 24918 6 May 8 The Pilgrim. For Mr. Newhouse 

April 18. Woman’s a Riddle and Proser- and Mr. Polling. 

pine. Balance 292 12 4 

Balance 252 2 — Receipts 26 14 — 
Receipts Expenses 32117 74 
Expenses 286 15 6 May 9. She Would if She Could. For 

April 19. Double Dealer. For Mrs. Fletcher. M. Lesac (?) and Miss Latour. 
Balance 215 12 6 Balance 295 3 73 
Receipts 17 10 — Receipts 2012 6 
Expenses 240 14 5 Expenses 317 4 9 

April 21. Country Wife. For Mr. Poitier. May 10. Recruiting Officer, = For Mr. 
Balance 223 4 5 Salway and Captain Neale. 
Receipts 24 1 6 Balance 296 12 03 
Expenses 248 14 6 Receipts 38 13 6 

April 22. Match in Newgate and Proserpine. Expenses 324 10 114 
Balance 22413 — May1l. Philip of Macedon. For the author. 
Receipts ay 4 Balance 285 17 53 
Expenses 301 12 — Receipts 6718 3 

April 24. Camilla. For Mr. Rochetti. Expenses 315 11 13 
Balance 254 8— May 12. Camilla. For Mrs. Vincent and 
Receipts | Mrs. Ligare. 

Expenses 280 19 11 Balance 247 12 103 

April 26. Stratagem. For Mrs. Egleton. Receipts 3715 3 
Balance 25818 5 | Expenses 325 10 103 
Receipts 10 8 6 May 15. Hamlet. For Mr. Wm. Bullock 
Expenses 280 18 11 and Mr. Houghton. 

April 27. Camilla. For Mr. Glover. Balance 287 15 74 
Balance 270 10 5 Receipts 33 11 6 
Receipts 38 — — | Expenses 308 8 14 
Expenses 297 1— | May 17. Country Wife. For Mrs. Cook. 

April 28. Rover and Europa. For Mr. Mr. Gwin, Mrs. Atkins and Mrs. Warren. 

Diggs. Balance 274 16 73% 
Balance 259 1 — Receipts lk 3 6 
Receipts 39 12 — | Expenses 299 17 94 
Expenses 283 5 5 ‘May 18. Fall of Saguntum. For Messrs. 
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Wilmer and Redfern. 


Balance 288 14 3} 
Receipts — 
Expenses 341 0 03 
May 19. Caradoc the Great. For Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Lacy. 
Balance 291 0 03 
Receipts 
Expenses 337 17 10} 
May 22. Merry Wives of Windsor. — For 
Mr. Steddy. 
Balance 314 12 103 | 
Receipts 2811 6 | 
Expenses 336 11 034 | 
May 23. Match in Newgate and Apollo. 
Balance 3507 19 6} 
Receipts 69 19 6 
Expenses 360 3 8} 


May 25. Measure for Measure and Proser- | 


pine. 


Balance 290 4 8 | 
Receipts 60 — 
Expenses 347 13 11} 
May 26. Busybody and Proserpine. 
Balance 287 15 114 | 
Receipts 34 14 — 
Expenses 353.17 03 
May 30. phe Rover and Faustus. 
Balance 319 12 103 | 
Receipts 88 15 6 
Expenses 376 19 5} 
June 1. King Lear and Apollo. 
Balance 3114 
Receipts 59 4 6 
Expenses 344.11 
June 5. Country Wife and Proserpine. 
Balance 285 6 43 
Receipts 83 4 — 
Expenses 363 11 8} 
June 7. Stratagem and Sorcerer. 
Balance 280 7 83 
Receipts 35 9 6 
Expenses 319 12 43 
June 9. Confederacy and Proserpine. 
Balance 284 2 103 | 
Receipts 
Expenses 324 14 3} 
June 14. Tunbridge Walks and Proserpine. 
Balance 237 1 3% 
Receipts 88 0 6 
Expenses 399 5 11} 


Paid more than received 311 5 54 
To be deducted for over- 
charge of the Chocolate Rooms 37 1 
Balance £275 3 54 
{Here ends the second and final volume]. 
FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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J. B. N. HENNESSEY, F.R.S. 


? (2nd Suppl.) gives Hennes- 
ott ‘Cites names as John Bobonau 
Nickerlieu, and states that he was born at 


| Fatehpur, N. India, being the son of 
| Michael Henry Hennessey by a_ native 
mother. ‘The ‘Concise D.N.B.’ spells the 


-names the same. “Who Was Who, 
1897-1916 ’ gives his second and third names 
as Baboneau Nickerlien. 

There are grounds for believing that these 
_authorities are wrong. I have procured 
from the Diocesan Registrar, Calcutta, a 
copy of his baptismal certificate, which gives 
the second and third names as Babanan 
_Nickterlein; date of birth as 1 Aug. 1829 
| (place not stated) ; baptized at Fatehgarh 
(in what were then called the North- 
Western Provinces and are now known as 
the United Provinces) on 21 March 1830 ; 
son of Michael Henry Hennessey, clerk in 
the Clothing Agency, and of Mary his wife. 
The Collector of the Farrukhabad District 
(in which Fatehgarh lies) kindly tells me 
that H. M. (sie) Hennessy (sic) first occurs 
in the local records in 1829. In 1831 he is 
mentioned as Assistant Army Clothing 
Officer. Other mentions occur in 1832-3-4; 
| and in a list of 1836 he is described as an 
| accountant in the Army Clothing Office. He 
_ was alive in 1845; but by 1846 seems to have 
| died, for ‘‘ two sale deeds of houses belonging 
| to him were executed and registered. One 


records the sale of a house of his by Mary 
bibi Hennessy : the other house was sold by 
Harriet Hennessy.’’ These persons appear 
to have been his wife and daughter respec- 
tively. 

There can be little doubt but that the 
| correct rendering of J. B. N. Hennessey’s 
second and third names is Babonau Nich- 
| terlein. 
| A neighbour of his father’s at Fatehgarh 
| was Henry Babonau (1765-1834). He be- 
came an Assistant Commissary of Ordnance 
in 1818, and a ‘‘local’’ cornet in the 2nd 
, (Borlase’s) Local Cavalry later in the same 
year. Having, it seems, thrown up this 
temporary commission, he was _ promoted 
Deputy Commissary of Ordnance in 1823. 
| In this capacity he was at Fatehgarh up 
_ to 1830: two of his infant sons were buried 
there in 1825 and 1827. He was married 
twice; and died at Calcutta in 1834. The 
| baptismal register does not give the names 
| of sponsors or witnesses; but it would seem 
| highly probable that J. B. N. Hennessey 
' took his second name from Henry Babonau, 
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who may have been his godfather. 

As to his third name, one John Nichter- 
Jein was an indigo planter at ‘‘ Mudrock ”’ 
(Mandrak) in the neighbouring district of 
Aligarh from about 1822 to 1857, or later. 
During some part of this period he also 
carried on business as a merchant at Fateh- 
garh. He was there, or owned property 
there, in 1829, 1832, 1837 and 1845; and the 
Collector informs me that on a memorial 
dated 1839 he anglicised his signature to 
“ Nickterlein.”’ 

Since the ‘ D.N.B.’ is said to be under 
revision, I venture to place this on record, 
as tending to show that the spellings 
“Babonau’’ and ‘‘ Nichterlein,’’ and the 
birthplace Fatehgarh, are to be preferred to 
the details given in the Second Supplement. 


H. BuLiock, 
Capt. 


E STRENGTH OF THE ENGLISH 

FEUDAL LEVY.—The result of a study 
of ‘ Knights of Edward I,’ lately published 
by the Harleian Society, showing the mili- 
tary tenants called up for campaigns in Scot- 
land of Edward I and II, may be of inter- 
est. We find them to be as follows: 

On 25 May, 1298, for Falkirk, 264; on 
24 June, 1301, for Carlaverock, 691; on 22 
March, 1314, for Bannockburn, 44; on 30 
June, 1314, after Bannockburn, 131; on 24 
June, 1322, advance of Edward ITI to the 
Forth, 136. 

It may be noted that the numbers called 
on for Bannockburn are far less than on any 
other occasion : thus according with the letter 
of Edward II of 27 May, 1314, to the Sheriff 
of York, ‘‘ ubi equitibus difficilis accessus 
patebit,”’ that on account of unsuitable 
ground, he did not want cavalry. But a far 
larger levy is made for the defence of the 
North on 30 June, when the King had re- 
turned, defeated and a fugitive, to Berwick. 


B. B. E. 


ELATIONSHIP IN XVI AND XVII 
CENTURY WILLS.—Among the most 
dangerous pitfalls the novice in genealogy has 
to beware of are, I suppose, those of relation- 
ship as expressed in sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century wills. A ‘‘cousin ’’ generally 
meant a nephew or niece; a “father-in-law”’ 
or ‘‘sister-in-law ’’ very often signifies a 
step-father or step-sister, but the most curious 
‘is the custom of calling grandchildren 
“nephews and nieces.’’ The following 


gaa from three wills give illustration of 
is, 


1. The will of Sir Thomas White, Lord 
Mayor of London and founder of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, speaking of his brother, 
Ralph White, and his wife, Joan, calls 
George White ‘‘ nephew ’’ to the said Ralph, 
and again, ‘‘my cousin George White son 
of Roger White late deceased.’’ In the will 
of Joan, the widow of the foregoing Ralph, 
the testatrix, however, calls her grandson 
George her ‘‘ cousin.’’ The pedigree in the 
Visitation of Berks omits Roger and gives 
George as a son of Ralph, but it is evident 
from the lease of the manor of Fyfield that 
Roger was a son of Ralph, though I cannot 
find much about him beyond the fact that 
he was dead at the time of his uncle, Sir 
Thomas White’s, will. 

2. The will of Thomas Pleydell, of Holli- 
roode Amphey, Gloucester, and Shrivenham, 
Berks, dated 21 Oct., 1605, leaves no doubt 
as to its meaning, for he says, ‘‘I give to 
my nephews and nieces, that is to say, to 
each of the children of my sons now living, 
and to each of the children of my daughters.”’ 

3. Francis White, Bishop of Ely (no rela- 
tive to Sir Thomas White) mentions his 
nephew and grandchild Francis White. This 
will is dated 4 March, 1636. 


A. STEPHENS Dyer. 


M. GILMORE SIMMS: A LETTER. — 

The following excerpts are from a 
lengthy letter found in the prefatory matter 
of the sale-catalogue of the autograph collec- 
tion acquired by I. K. Tefft of Savannah, 
Georgia. Since the letter is unnoted on the 
title-page, it may be well to make mention 
of it in ‘N. and Q.’ Dated, Brooklyn, Octo- 
ber 3, 1866, the letter was written at the 
express request of Leavitt, Strebeigh and 
Co., New York City auctioneers. For many 
years an intimate friend of Tefft, Simms 
was evidently helping along the auction (held 
on March 4, 1867) by way of his prestige. 
Too long to reprint in full, the letter reads 
in part: 

I have never myself been a collector of auto- 
graphs, though frequently a dispenser of them, 
and possess and profess none of the qualities 
necessary to an expert. 

Hospitable without limit, my friend welcomed 
to his house the distinguished persons of all 
countries, and made them inmate of his home. 
There might you meet with the Martineaus, 
the Thackerays, the Bremers, the Halls, the 
Hamiltons, my Lord of Morpeth, and _ the 
Prince Achille Murat.” 

It is known that Simms met ‘“‘ the Lord 
of Morpeth ’’ (George William Frederick 
Howard, seventh Earl of Carlisle); and it 
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is of interest to surmise that quite probably 
he became acquainted with the foregoing per- 


sonages named, since he was active and prom- | 


inent in literary circles of the South. 
Joun H. Birss. 


PUCKLE AND POE (See ante p. 205).—To 
the list of borrowings given at the refer- 
ence should be added : 

7. A reference to the hundredth Advice 
of the first century of Boccalini’s ‘ Advertise- 
ments from Parnassus,’ borrowed from 
Puckle’s section on Critic, in Poe’s review ot 
Dickens’s ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ in Graham’s 
Magazine, February, 1842, and in the lecture 
on the ‘ Poetic Principle’ (published  pos- 
thumously)—Harrison edition, xi. 41; xiv. 
281 


TRIAL FOR POISONING.—An_ unsuc- 

cessful attempt to poison 
(Boyle), Countess of Thanet, was made in 
1672. The accused, evidently a woman of 
means, was arraigned at Kent Lent Assizes 
held at Maidstone on 12 Mar., 24 Charles II. 
In the Public Record Office are preserved the 
indictment and the gaol delivery roll, from 
the latter of which the following record of 
conviction is taken: 


Maria Nayler. She is convicted for putting 


white arsenicke into creame p’pared to make | 
a spiced cake wth intent to poyson Elizabeth, | 


Countesse of Thanet and Mrs Anne Mathews. 


Is fined one thousand markes & must bee sett | 


on & in ye pillory in the open markett place ot 


the towne ot Ashford in this county on Satur- | 


day the three & twentieth day of this instant 


March being markett day there for ye space of | 
one whole hour betweene xij of the clocke at | 


noone & two of ye clocke in ye aft’noon of the 
same day wth a paper written & sett over her 
head shewing her offence and further to re- 


mayne in gaole wthout bayle vntill she pay the | 
ffine aforesaid and then find good sureties for | 
(Assizes | 


her good behaviour dureing her life 
35/113). 


It would be interesting to learn whether 
there is any published account of this affair. 


C. L’ EstranGe Ewen. 


LA REGARDELLE.’’—Some interesting 


words occur in the correspondence on | 


‘ Expressions paysannes’ now running in 
L’Intermédiaire; and in the current number 
is quoted the above ‘‘ expression de chez 
nous’’ from Alphonse Daudet. 
regardelle’’ means fed on the food of the 
poor or of the imaginative, on food one looks 
at but does not eat. 


Elizabeth | 


* Nourri de | 


Readers’ Queries. 


WHE 8th EARL OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND AND THE SPANISH ARMADA, 
Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth,’ it is stated that the Earls of Cumber- 
| land, Oxford and Northumberland served in 
the fleet against the Spanish Armada, prob- 
ably on vessels supplied by themselves, though 
this is not definitely stated. In the State 
| Papers there are references to the Earls of 
| Cumberland and Oxford as serving against 
| the Spaniards, but I have not been able to 
find anything about the Ear] of Northumber- 
|land. Is there any confirmation of the state- 
/ment so far as it relates to him? 


M. H. Dopps. 


IG-BLOCKS.—I have in my _ possession 
a leather-covered wig-block which 
| pears to lack the base or stand. Could any- 
one inform me where I can see a complete 
“specimen, or what was the usual design of 
the base or stand ? 

The late Mr. Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A., 
/many years ago showed me an example in 
his collection, and stated that in the eight- 
eenth century such a stand was always found 
on the library table, and that a small cup- 
board or recess in the block contained a silk 
cap, which took the place of the wig when 
the wearer divested himself of it. My speci- 
men has the small cupboard within the block, 
which is formed like a human head and is 
covered with brown leather. 

It would appear to have originally had 
an upright pillar or stand. I am anxious 
| to have it restored, if the correct design can 
be supplied. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


P. D. Munpy. 


ECKINGHAM FAMILY.—In the win- 
dow of the south chapel of Bishopsbourne 

Church, Kent, are six coats-of-arms belong- 

_ing to the Beckingham family, who held 

Bourne Place, Bishopsbourne, during the 

/eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. On 

the wall on either side of the window are 

memorial tablets to: 

(a) Stephen Beckingham, Esq., of Bourne 

Place, who died Oct. 6, 1756. 

|__(b) Stephen Beckingham, Esq., who died 

Oct., 1813. 

(c) Rev. John Charles Beckingham, who 

| died 14 Oct., 1807. And to the wives and 

| daughters of the two Stephens. 

| The coats-of-arms bear: 

| (1) Quarterly of four. 


1 and 4, Arg. on 
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a fesse embattled between three escallops sa. 
a mullet of five points or; 2 and 3, Arg. a 
chevron between three bucks’ heads cabossed 
gu. attired or (for Beckingham) impaling, 
Arg. three bars and a canton gu. on the 
latter a cinquefoil of the first. 

(2) Beckingham, impaling, Az. on a fesse 
or, a greyhound courant sa. between three 
spear-heads of the second. 


(3) Beckingham, impaling, Arg. three 
ravens’ (falcons’ ?) heads erased sa. 
(4) Beckingham, impaling, Arg. three 


hawks’ lures sa. 

(5) Beckingham, impaling, Az. a chevron 
between three escallops or. 

(6) Beckingham. 

I should be grateful for any information 
about this family, which appears to have 
been seated originally at Tolshunt-Becking- 
ham, Essex, and Hoe, Norfolk, 

Bourne Place was originally the seat of 
Sir Anthony Aucher, whose sister and 
coheiress married Dr. Corbet (October, 1736). 
The latter’s daughter married Stephen Beck- 
ingham. As the coats-of-arms are dated 
1550, they must have been brought from else- 
where, since the Beckinghams did not own 
Bourne Place at this date. Is there any 
record of where the glass came from, and 
of the families represented by the impaled 
coats, which I have been unable to trace ? 


N. E. Toke. 


. LEIGHTON, VERSE-WRITER, 1769.- 
In 1769 appeared an interesting book of 
juvenile poems, entitled ‘The Muse’s Blos- 
soms,’ of which I believe F. Leighton to have 
been the author. I shall be grateful for any 
information with regard to him. The verses 
were written between the ages of eleven and 
twenty, when the author took a commission 
in the Army. He appears to have been a 
Norfolk man. The book is dedicated to 
Lieut.-Gen. Francis Leighton; possibly his 
father. 
Joun Lovepay. 
Deddington. 


“ YTAYLING.’’—The word ‘‘ stayling,’’ also 

written ‘‘ stailing,’’ occurs, 1687-8, in 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of a country parish 
in Devon: 

‘1687. Woshing and Stayling of the 
Church Lining.”’ 

The linen includes surplices. Can anyone 
tell me the meaning and etymology of the 
word ? 

W. 


EARY FAMILY.—Can any of your readers 
give me information about the genealogy 
and origin of the family of William John 
Geary, M.D. and J.P., and Mayor of Lim- 
erick in 1844 and 1845? I shall gratefully 
appreciate details of his immediate relatives, 

and their issues. 

E. C. Geary. 


Jack THE GIANT KILLER.—Does any- 
one among your readers remember a 
second verse to Jack the Giant Killer’s ‘‘ Fe, 
fi, fo, fum.’’ The last two lines are to the 
effect that 
If he have any liver and lights 
U'll have them for my supper tonight. 
G. MacponaLp. 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 
ATE OF SONG WANTED.—Sometime in 
the ’sixties, this song was sung in Lon- 
don: 
Hi! ho! Who’s for the Bank, 
Fenchurch Street and the Blackwall Railway, 
Ili! ho! (ete.) 
Fourpence all the way! 
What was the exact date? It must have 
been when the Blackwall Railway was new. 


A. J. EpMunps. 
Cheltenham, Penn. 


UERIES ABOUT SAMPLERS.—1. Has 

any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ come across 

a sampler with the following lines worked in 
it : 

not willingly offend 

Or be easily offended; 

What’s amiss I'll strive to mend, 

And endure what can’t be mended. 

I do not know where the lines come from, 
and should be glad to be told that also. 

2. Are there any examples of heraldic 
samplers? If so, where could articles upon 
them, or illustrations, or actual examples, be 
seen ? 

3. The samplers that I know were, for 
the most part I believe, worked at school. Is 
the sampler to be thought of rather as a 
boarding-school product than as a product of 
home-teaching ? 

C.. E. 


ILBERT ANDERSON OF UDOL, ABER- 
DEEN.—Gilbert Anderson (b. 1597, d. 
1655) married Elizabeth Bruce, and had a 
son, the Rev. Hugh A., who married Grisel, 
dau. of the Rev. John Row, Principal of 
King’s College, Aberdeen. Who were Gilbert 
Anderson’s parents ? 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
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shire, 1749; married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Dr. David Ogilvy, surgeon, R.N., and had 
three sons and one daughter. Was he the 
father of Alexander Copland, Advocate in 
Aberdeen, who married Ann Anderson, sister 


of Sir Alexander Anderson (1802-87), Pro- 


vost of Aberdeen ? 

Sir Alexander Anderson was a grandson 
of Alexander Anderson, farmer, of Burns- 
hangie, whose ancestry I am also anxious to 
ascertain, 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


INSEY.—I have recently been trying to 


trace the origin of the name Kinsey and | 
the history of the Ninseys of Montgomery- | 


shire, and six theories on the subject present 
themselves to me. 
enlighten me upon them? 

1. Scottish Origin. Many people think 
that the Kinseys are descended from the Mac- 
Kenzies, but the earliest record of a Kinsey 
in Montgomeryshire is 1619. I have come 
across the forms MacKinsey and M’Kinsey, 
which seem to point to Scottish origin. 

2. Anglo-Saxon Origin. 
gists say that the Kinseys are descended from 
Cynesige, and I have found several people 
of this name circa 900, one of them Arch- 


bishop of York and another Bishop of Lich- | 


field. 
3. Manx Descent. 


a book on Manx names, says that the pro- | 


nunciation of MacHenry or MacInnerighe in 
the Isle of Man is MacKinzi; so maybe the 
Kinseys are an old Manx family. 

4. Austrian connections. There is an 
Austrian family called Kinsky which is very 
similar spelling ‘to Kinsey. 

5. Danish descent. 
family who spell their name Kinzi. 

Norman origin. I have found mention 
of one William de Kincy circa 1300, and as 
the pronunciation of Kincy and Quincy would 
be the same in French, I have wondered if 
the Kinseys are descended from the De 
Quinceys, who came over with the Conqueror, 
one of whom was made Earl of Winchester. 

I am aware that there is a family with 
the same name in Cheshire, but I do not think 
that there is any connection between them 
and the Kinseys of Montgomeryshire, as they 
obtain their name from the local name Kings- 
ley. I have not found the spelling Kinsey in 
Cheshire until about 1700; it is usually Kins- 
ley or Kingsey. R. 8. K. 
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(}OPLAND FAMILY. — Patrick Copland, 
LL.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy | 
at Aberdeen, was born at Fintray, Aberdeen- | 


Could any of your readers | 


Some genealo-— 


Mr. A. W. Moore, in | 


There is a Danish | 
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Replies. 


POKERY: A MACCLESFIELD 


| OFFICE. 

(clv. 260, 304). 

THIS was queried in ‘N. and Q.’ in 
| October, 1928, and a_ correspondent 
/gave it as his opinion that the office 
‘has to do with the position of a swine- 
| herd—over the swine in the then Royal 
Forest of Macclesfield or something of that 
nature. 

| It can now be made clear. In _ the 
‘ Register Book of the Black Prince,’ which 
deals with the prince’s estates in the Roya 
/Manor of Macclesfield, the following refer- 
ences appear: 

1354, Feb. 19. <A petition from the 
| Abbot of Chester shows that his tenants of 
Prestbury, Macclesfield, are distrained for 
defaults in the town before the Poker of 
Maklesfeld. 

1358, May 5. Richard de Swentenham is 
summoned by the Sheriff and the *‘ Pokere” 
of Macclesfield to attend the Courts of the 
County of Cheshire for Assizes and Juries 
. . . to cause writs to the Pokere to the end 
that, he may not henceforth be summoned or 
troubled in respect of assizes, juries or recog- 
nitions. 

1359, Feb. 20. Order to the Black Prince's 
Escheator of Cheshire shewing Thomas le 
'Porkere on the day of his death held in 


_demesne as of fee of the Prince in chief the 
| bailiwick of Pokere of the Hundred of 
Macclesfield by Grand Serjeantry and that 
| William le Porkere, his brother, is his next 
heir to deliver the bailiwick to William to be 
held by the services due and accustomed. 
BEswick. 

5, Newthorpe St., Manchester 9. 
UGUENOT FAMILY OF JOLY (elxin. 
| 276; clxiv. 13, 48, 142, 179, 213, 232, 
_ 284).—Frequent reference to this family name 
/is found in the neighbour-towns of Maccles- 
| field (Chesh.) and Leek (Staffs). As Maccles- 
field is the centre of the English silk indus- 


try and Leek is a silk town also, and as at 


the revocation of the Edict of Nantes large 


/numbers of Huguenot exiles engaged in the 


silk industry settled there, they are probably 


'of Huguenot origin, as a correspondent sug- 
gests. 


Mr. Jolly was Minister of Poynton. near 
Macclesfield, in 1672. 
In the pedigree of Dukinfield of Dukinfield 
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(Chesh.) dating from 1296, Sir Charles Duk- 


infield married Mary, daughter and co-heir of 
John Hollinshead of Macclesfield, who died 
1698 and is buried at Macclesfield. Mary, 
daughter of John Perrier of London, merch- 
ant. of French descent, was first wife of Nath- 
aniel Dukinfield; the second wife was Mar- 
garet, daughter of Thomas Jolly, of Wigan. 
She survived her husband and married (2) 
John Pearson, of Dukinfield, North Carolina, 
U.S.A., where she died in 1784. Mary, their 
daughter, married Sir Peter Davenport, of 
Macclesfield. 

The Jolly family of Leek is queried in con- 
nection with the family of Washington from 
U.S.A. at 5 8. vi. 465 (Dec. 9, 1876). 


1550, July 2. John Jollye de  Leke, 
Mareer. 
1568, July 2. Thomas Whytehurst, in | 


consideration of ‘‘ £4. et unam rubam 
rosam,”’ to be rendered at the Feast of the 
Nativity, sells to John Jollye of Leke, 
mercer, ‘‘ two days work in Leke-ffelde, Juxta 
Catteslowe.”? A Thomas Washington is a 
witness. 

1590. The Swanne 


Inn conveyed from 


Vycente Sutton and Nicholas (his son and | 


heir) to Thomas Jollye of Leke, ‘‘ marcer,”’ 
and Richard Montgomerye, gent. 

1619. Thomas Jolly of Leek married Mar- 
garet Swetenham of Somerford Booths. 
Congleton (Chesh.). John Jolly married 
Margaret Ranchey. 

1651. William Jolly of ye Bothams Leke, 
merchant. 

The manor house of the Jollyffe family was 
Leek Hall, now Red Lion Inn. 


CHAs. BESWICK. 


HE KING’S SHIPS BUILT AT DEPT- 
FORD (clxiv. 260).—It is a minor point, 
but, according to my researches, published re- 
cently as ‘Liverpool Ships in the 18th 
Century,’ the Deal Castle, 6th rate, 24 guns. 
built at Liverpool 1746, by Ric. Golightly, 
was taken to pieces at Chatham 30 July, 
1754. My authority is the official Admiralty 
‘Progress Books’ (vol. ii., no. 359), so I 
think the statement that this ship surren- 
dered in 1758 must be a mistake. I noted 
m my account that she could not have been 


lost at Puerto Rico in 1780, as stated in the | 


original list given in ‘N. and Q.’ The 
Progress Books’ enabled me to add eight 


Liverpool-built ships to CommMaNDER RuPERT- 


Joxes’s Liverpool list (‘N. and Q.’ 1 Dec.. 
1928) and to make several corrections. 


RS. B: 
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DYCHE ”’; ‘‘PUTCHER ”’ (clxiv. 154, 

191, 213, 267). —- These were called 
coups’’ or ‘‘ fishyards’’ on the Dee and 
Mersey. They were conical baskets, made of 
twigs or branches, closely woven, 6 or 7 ft. 
in diameter at the mouth, joined together in 
rows and fastened to the bed of the river by 
piles, driven in at low water. They collected 
the sand and mud, and were to a large extent 
| responsible for destroying the navigable chan- 
nels of the Dee. 

R. S. B. 


IN XVIII CENT. CHURCH- 
| WARDENS’ ACCOUNTS (celxiv. 228, 
| 265).—Since sending this list of doubtful 
words to ‘N. and Q.,’ I have found that two 
|of them are still in use in the district. 
Tagger. A tagger is a second ringer needed 
| to ring a very large bell. and the taggers are 
/usually learners who have not yet become a 
regular part of the team. This word is still 
-used by the Great Budworth ringers. By 
tagging’? a bell the Grappenhall ringers 
/mean splicing an extra rope above the tuft 
| so that the second man may pull. 

Hank. The meaning suggested by Dr. F. 
_W. Cock at the second reference is correct, 
and the word is still used in this sense by 
Grappenhall ringers. 

_ I have come across a probable explanation 
-of a third of these words in the Shorter 
| Oxford English Dictionary. 

Hoost Skins. This should read ‘‘ ooze 
skins.’’ ‘Ooze ’’ is the liquor in a tan-vat, 
‘‘ ooze-calf”’ is calf-skin through which 
| the dye has been forced by mechanical means, 
used for the uppers of boots and shoes, and 
| by bookbinders.’’ 


“6 


A. W. Boyp. 


HE BATH ROAD (celxiv. 244, 286). — I 

am unable to give any exact date when 
_these milestones were erected: but should 
feel inclined to place them about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century; that is, soon 
_after the passing of the first Turnpike Act 
| in 1698, which compelled all Turnpike Trusts 
_to set up a stone at every mile on the roads 
| upon which they collected tolls. The _res- 
| ponsible authority for the road between Hyde 
_Park Corner and Kensington was the Ken- 


| sington Turnpike Trust, and your correspon- 
dent may be interested in the plans prepared 
| by Joseph Salway in 1811. The 2-mile 
| stone in Church Street can be explained by 
| the fact that roads other than the Bath Road 
; were measured from Hyde Park Corner, and 
‘this is no doubt the survivor of one of another 
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series. About the middle of the last cen- 
tury indication of a particular point in Lon- 
don seems to have been dropped from the 
milestones, and distances on modern ones may 
be assumed to be taken from Charing Cross. 

In former days there was no uniformity 
as to the starting points of measurements, 
with the result that some were taken from 
the Standard in Cornhill, others from St. 
Giles’ Pound, Tyburn Turnpike, Hyde Park 
Corner or London Bridge; that is, either from 
a central position or from a point on what 
was then the outskirts of London. 


H. Hersert Rosinson. 


ENWOOD. LONDON, 


DIMAN has evidently overlooked my notes at 
the second reference. The name ‘‘ Kenwood ”’ 


had established itself alongside with the alter- _ 


native spelling long before Rocque made his 


map, and the London County Council may | 
be relied upon to have made an investigation | 


into the claims of the respective versions. 
Popular rendering has, perhaps, a right to 
be considered, even though incorrect when 
compared with its original derivation. 

That the name of the adjoining property is 
Caenwood Towers is little to do with the 
point. 

H. Hersert Ropinson. 


BE HE THAT MOVES MY 

BONES ” (clxiv. 263).—The desecration 
of the grave in the chancel of a church is 
not unknown. John Stow’s grave, Maitland 
states, was “‘ spoiled of his injured remains 
by certain men in the year 1732, who removed 
his corpse to make way for another.’’ 


H. Herspert Rosinson. 


‘““T EADING APES IN HELL” 

136, 196, 247).—In P. Ansell Robin’s 
‘Animal Lore in English Literature’ pp. 
58-9 is the following :— 

The ape is used as a type of lascivious- 
ness. It would be easy, if it were desirable, 
to give a number of illustrative quotations, 
but a mild one from Shakespeare will suffice 
(‘ As You Like It,’ IV, i, 153): ‘‘ More 
giddy in my desires than a monkey.’’ Ten- 
nyson’s well-known line in ‘In Memoriam ’: 

And let the ape and tiger die, 


takes these two animals‘as types respec- 
tively of lust and ferocity. There is little 
in ancient literature on this point, but 
Aelian (xv. 14) states that for this reason 
the Indians do not bring the tawny species 
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(CAENWOOD) 
(clxiv. 189, 229, 267).—Mr. J. G. Mup- | 


(clxiv. | 
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of apes into the towns, but destroy them, 
We have here the probable explanation of 
the phrase ‘‘ leading apes in hell’? which 
seems to have originated in the sixteenth 
century. Lyly (ed. Arber, p. 75) wrote: 
‘* But certes I will either lead a virgin’s life 
in earth (though I lead apes in hell)’’; and 
again (p. 87): ‘‘ I had rather thou shouldest 
leade a lyfe to thine own lyking in earthe 
than to thy greate torments Jeade Apes in 
hell.’”. A maid who rejected all suitors was 
said to be destined to lead an ape or apes 
in hell. Shakespeare makes Beatrice jest 
on the subject (‘ Much Ado,’ II. i. 43 sqy.) 
and Katharina speak bitterly of her prob- 
able fate (‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ IT, i, 34). 
In the next century Sir J. Davies, in his 
_ poem, ‘‘ Contention between a Wife, a Widow 
/and a Maid,”’ allots these words to the maid: 
I marriage would forswear, but that I hear 
men tel 
That she who dies a Maid must lead an Ape 
in Hell. 


| This was essentially a masculine jibe, and 
| the penalty predicted for maids who dis- 
'dained all lovers was invented as poetical 
justice. 


M. H. Doppns. 


| 
 QTEP-MOTHER” AND MOTHER. 
IN-LAW ” (clxiv. 241).—Jane Austen 
invariably uses ‘‘ mother-in-law ’’ and “ son- 
in-law ’’ for the relations which we now call 
“step-mother ’’ and ‘‘ step-son.’’ In ‘ Sense 
and Sensibility,’ Mr. Henry Dashwood mar- 
ried twice; by his first wife he had a son, 
John Dashwood. He died before his second 
wife, leaving her a widow. She is always 
called John Dashwood’s mother-in-law, and 
he is her son-in-law. In ‘ Emma,’ Frank 
Churchill is Mrs. Weston’s step-son, and here 
they are called ‘‘ son-in-law and 
‘* mother-in-law.’”’ 


M. H. Dopps. 


Fer BOAS (clxiv. 245, 286).—In ‘ Modes 
and Manners of the Nineteenth Century.’ 
translated from the German by M. Edwardes 
and published by Dent in 1909, vol. i. p. 80, 
_there is a plate from ‘ La Mesangére,’ Paris, 
about 1800, showing a lady skating, who is 
wearing a fur boa. In vol. ii. of the same 
_work, p. 78, there is an illustration from 
_ Journal des Dames, December, 1832, showing 
two ladies wearing fur boas. 


M. H. Dopps. 


| NAMING OF SUBURBAN VILLAS (elxiv. 
9, 105, 178, 214).—In the last year of 
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her life, 1817, Jane Austen wrote a fragment | 
of a novel, never finished. It has recently | 
teen published under the name of “ Sandi- 
ton.” The subject is the development of an 
estate on the south coast into a seaside re- 
srt, as a speculation by the landowners. The 
new houses that they build on the top of 
the down overlooking the sea are called 
“Trafalgar House,’ Prospect Cottage,” 
“Denham Cottage,’’ ete. 


M. H. Dovnps. 


CATHERINE’S CHAPEL, GUILD- 
FORD (elxiv. 263).—I think that full | 
information in regard to St. Catherine’s — 
Chapel will be found in the Library of the | 
Surrey Archaeological Society at Guildford, 
and if G. H. would care to communicate with 
me, I would do my best to help him. There | 
are a good many books and published MSS. 
dealing with mediaeval Guildford, but it 
would take up too much space to catalogue 
them here. ONstow. 
President, Surrey Archaelogical Society. 


There are some medieval Guildford wills 
in G. ©. Williamson’s ‘ Guildford in the 
Olden Time,’ (Bell, 1904). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


A description of this chapel by Thackeray | 
Tuner is included in ‘Three Surrey | 
Churches.’ The book is not dated, but was | 
published, I believe, about 1905. 


M. Arrp JOLLy. 


EW-TREES IN OLD CHURCHYARDS 
(clxiv. 225, 265).—It has occurred to me 
that the yew-trees necessary for bow-making in 
the old days had to be planted within our | 
churchyards for this reason among others—_ 
that the leaves of this tree are poisonous to 
cattle, and so use had to be made of ground | 
that was already enclosed. | 
KKEATINGE Clay. | 


I recommend the chapter on ‘ The Church- | 
yard Yew’ in ‘ Byways in British Archaco- 
lov,’ by Walter Johnson, C.U.P., 1912. 

R. S. B. 


YOWELL (clxiv. 175, 232, 268).—Possibly 
* “Annals of the Church of Almondbury,’ 
by Canon Hulbert, may have something of 
Nowell, 

There is a will of a Christopher Nowell of 
Leeds, Yorks., dated June, 1657, proved Sep- 
tember, 1657: All my lands and tenements | 
nm New England to Rebecca Greathead, 


gent. deceased, made 1655. 
Croft bequeaths to Christopher Nowell of 
Meadow Lane and his heirs. 


translation 


daughter of John Greathead of Morley, 
Yorks. ‘To Jane Sunderland, my sister, and 
her son. To Margaret my wife the tuition 
of six grandchildren; friend Mr. Edmund 
Atkinson of Leeds to assist her. Reference 
made to the will of Ralph Croft late of Leeds, 
The will of Ralph 


To Christopher 
Croft, my son. To Margaret Nowell. Proved 
by Christopher Nowell of London. 


REDERICK W. ROLFE (elxiv. 29).—A 
remarkable study of this man_ by 
|Shane Leslie, appeared in the London 
Mereury (vol. vili., 1923, pp. 507-518). 
It is not surprising that the announce- 


ment of his death on 23 Oct., 1913 (sic) which 
appeared in The Times on 23 Oct., 1923, 
ended with the words ‘‘ Cujus animae_ pro- 
pitietur Deus.’’ Your correspondent should 
endeavour to obtain the Catalogue No. 14, 
issued in February, 1926, by ‘‘ Christopher 
Millard’’ (who, as ‘‘ Stuart Mason,’’ com- 
piled a bibliography of Oscar Wilde). This 
contained a_ four-page fly-leaf ’’ advertis- 
ing for sale a series of eighteen letters and 
five postcards in the autograph of ‘ Baron 
Corvo.’’ What became of them I do not 
know, but it was a piece of amazing effrontery 
to offer them for sale. The price asked was 


£65. 


I edited a second edition of Corvo’s so-called 
” of Omar Khayyam for John 
Lane in 1924, a frequently filthy paraphrase 
of the translation into French prose by Nico- 
las, published in 1867. I did not scruple 
to point out what an abominable production 
this was. It is perhaps a unique instance of 


an editor ‘‘flaying ’’ his author. 


Epwarp HEeron-ALLEN. 


WANTED (clxiv. 264). — 1. The 
lines 

“King Pandion he is dead, 

All thy friends are lapp’d in lead.” 


are lines 23 and 24 of the piece which begins 


“As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May.” 


The author is Richard Barnfield (1574—1627). 
The verses appeared in his ‘ Poems: in Divers 
Humors,’ 1598. They were included the next 
year in ‘The Passionate Pilgrim’ published 
under Shakespeare’s name. For many years 


| Shakespeare was regarded as the author of 


this poem of Barnfield’s. 


Epwarp Bewnsty. 
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7 The Library. 


The Oxford Movenent in Scotland. By W. 
Perry. (Cambridge University Press. 
3s. 6d. net). 

A SMALL book of little more than a hun- 

dred pages, this gives but a rapid sketch 
of its subject, yet is put together with skill 
and pleasantly written, so that the general 
reader is not likely to find it inadequate. 

The history of the Oxford Movement in Scot- 

land resembles its familiar history in Eng- 

land: there were the same steadiness of pur- 
pose and elevation of character in the leaders ; 
the same alarms and outcries on the part of 
opponents; the same success in vindicating 
obscured and forgotten principles of faith 
and practice, and with this the restoration 
of a higher decorum in worship. The chief 
distinction of the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land is its liturgy, and in dealing with this 
the Dean of Edinburgh observes that, during 
the whole period from the beginning of the 
movement in 1833 to 1932, ‘* not one person 
with any grasp of liturgical principles left 
the Church of England for that of Rome.” 

The outstanding figure is that of Bishop 

Forbes, with Wordsworth of St. Andrews in 

opposition; but behind him stand a group 

of young laymen: G. F. Boyle, afterwards 

Earl of Glasgow; Lord Forbes; W. E. Glad- 

stone; James Hope-Scott, and behind these 

again, destined in so many directions to open 
out new avenues to men’s imagination, and 
here, though his influence was early and, of 
course, indirect, a faithful member—no other 
than Sir Walter Scott himself. An interest- 
ing point is the difference between the north 
and south of Scotland in the acceptance 
accorded to the Tractarians: in the former 
it was their Church principles which recom- 
mended them; in the south, what chiefly 
attracted people was the improvement in the 

external form and manner of worship. A 

bibliography — especially on the historical 

side — would have been a good addition to a 

book which will probably stimulate many 

readers to seek further. 


PERHAPS the essay likely most to interest 
our readers in the April Quarterly is Mr. 
John Gore’s ‘ Thomas Creevey Reconsidered,’ 
in which the writer brings forward much 
neglected evidence to show that in gen- 
eral Creevey has been unjustly treated, not 


only by the ignoring of good qualities amply 
recognized by his contemporaries, but also 
by actual misrepresentation as in Lytton 
Strachey’s sketch of him, with his malicious 
descriptions, ‘‘ an apish, impish creature ” 
and the like, flagrantly wide of the mark, 
The Dean of Winchester writes about the 
Oxford Movement, an able, eloquent paper 
which quotes from Pusey’s ‘ Life’ the strik- 
ing prediction of the coming turn in Church 
affairs uttered by Dr. T. Sikes, a Northamp- 
tonshire parson, shortly before his death and 
before Keble’s preaching of his celebrated 
Assize Sermon. Dr. Coulton discourses learn- 
edly and  readably about ‘Poor Relief 
in the Middle Ages.’ There has _ been 
strong tendency to magnify the practical 
care of the poor displayed by the monasteries, 
a re-action from the earlier underrating of 
the good they did, and Dr. Coulton returns 
again and again to the task of cutting down 
these exaggerations. Mr. Edward McCurdy 
discusses the ‘ Painters of Yesterday ’—especi- 
ally Orpen. Mr. Robert Courtneidge urges 
the claims of the theatre, now in such hard 
case, pressing first of all for drastic lower- 
ing of working costs. Mr. C. E. Lawrence, 
under the title ‘The Power of the Poet, 
reviews appreciatively half-a-dozen new 
volumes of verse, and makes some shrewd, 
rather gloomy remarks on the present fash- 
ions in verse-writing and criticism. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
°N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tse Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


~ Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 


in the County of Bucks, and published 


their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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